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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Sympathy 10 organize public sympa- 
Bie oma thy in America for “the 

* struggle of the Russian 

people for political enfranchisement, for 
liberty of speech, of the press and of as- 
sociation,’ the Society of Friends of 
Russian Freedom has been reorganized 
and a mass meeting was held on March 
4 in Carnegie Hall, New York, at which 
thousands cheered the speakers. The so- 
ciety was founded during the visit of 
Madame Berestchovsky to this country 
two years ago. The central figure of the 
meeting was Alexis Aladyin the peasant 
representative in the first duma. Of the 
future of the second duma he said: “They 
have dissolved the first duma, and the 
people did not fight for it and they have 
acquired a disease which you call ‘swelled 
head.’ If they dissolve the second duma, 
I have great apprehension that the wisest 
counsels will not prevail and that a con- 
flict will follow.” It would take the form, 
he believed, of a general strike that would 
result in a revolt. “We want the aboli- 
tion of all exceptional laws. We want 
the control of the finances of our coun- 
try. We want a responsible ministry.” 
If these “miracles” did not happen the 
blame would lie on the bureaucracy, not 
on the reform movement. How eagerly 
the peasants were looking for reform he 
showed from the figures of agrarian dis- 
orders. In January, 1906, when the peas- 
ants despaired of their future, the number 
of disorders was 282. In February, when 
the news came at last that there was to 
be a duma, the number dropped to 11 and 
during March and April, when the elec- 
tions and the opening of the duma were 
taking place, there were 18 and 13. In 
May, at the first apprehension that the 
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government wished to dissolve, the num- 
ber rose to 64. In June, when all hopes 
were waning, there were 235, and in 
July, when dissolved, the number rose to 
332. In August there were 190 and in 
September, when the second duma was 
announced, it dropped to 73. At present, 
he said, there were practically none. 


We come to the United States first of all 
to ask the citizens of the United States to 
“keep the ring,’ to remain at least neutral 
and not help our government, as France and 
England, too, have refused, by giving money 
to buy machine guns to murder the people. 
Citizens of the United States, in the name 
of your past I ask you not to give money to 
our government When you get back your 
dollars, on every one of them will be drops 
of blood of our women and children. We 
have also decided not to pay a single cent 
of the last loan our government in Paris and 
London contracted without the approval of 
the Duma. 


Nicolas Tchaykovsky, who has been 
described as the “father of the revolu- 
tion,’ appealed for America’s sympathy, 
but added: 


The Russian nation must be prepared to 
meet all risks to win self-government. We 
know our people are strong enough and the 
autocracy is unable to grasp the situation. 
We are preparing for the conflict. We have 
a considerable military force, and we know 
the army is being permeated by the revolu- 
tionary spirit. Even the peasants, the most 
backward of Russian classes, now say: 
“There is no little father; he is a tyrant; he 
is an oppressor.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott presided and 
voiced the protest: “Either the Rus- 
sian government is able to prevent vio- 
lence and atrocity, in which case it is an 
intolerable despotism, or it is not able 
and is intolerably incompetent; in either 
case it is intolerable.” Dr. Felix Adler 
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pointed out that the Russian government 
not only fails to protect life, liberty, and 
justice, but that it takes away life, liberty, 
and justice. George Kennan showed 
what had happened to the last duma—of 
440 members one has been murdered, one 
is insane, two beaten, five exiled, thirty- 
three arrested, twenty-four imprisoned 
and 182 under indictment. William Jay 
Schieffelin made an appeal in behalf of 
the famine sufferers. The New York 
committee includes: 


Mrs. Isabelle Barrows, Robert E. Ely, of the 
League for Political Education; Mrs. Ely, 
Rey. Percy Stickney Grant, Hamilton Holt, 
editor of the Independent; John E. Milhol- 
land, the Rev. Charles H, Parkhurst, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Price, Miss Lillian D. Wald 
of the Nurses’ Settlement; Miss Ida Tarbell 
of the American Magazine; John Martin, 
Nicholas Tchaykovsky, and Kellogg Durland. 


The secretary is A. Bullard, with offices 
at 500 Fifth Avenue. 


Sec esa After a somewhat eventful 
Women —_career, the bill authorizing 
Children. 2 Special investigation of 


the conditions of working women and 
children was passed by both houses of 
Congress some time ago, and the investi- 
gation was, during the closing days of 
the congressional session, committed to 
the Bureau of Labor, where it evidently 
belongs. An appropriation of $150,000 
was devoted to this investigation and the 
commissioner of labor is authorized to 
add to his regular staff of investigators 
a sufficient force to make this special 
study. The value of such an investiga- 
tion can hardly be overestimated. Here- 
tofore, in default of reliable and complete 
statistics either from the census bureau 
or the departments of labor and factory 
inspection in the various states, it has 
been necessary for private organizations 
like the National Child Labor Committee 
to secure through their own agents the 
statistical data necessary for arousing 
public interest in the evils against which 
they are organized. The objection to 
this private investigation is obvious. No 
matter how thorough the agents of a 
private organization may be, their re- 
ports are always open to the charge of 
being unofficial or “irresponsible.” These 
committees have recognized this objec- 
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tion and therefore took the initiative in 
urging the federal authorization of the 
investigation. The secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee says: 


We recognize the responsibility of such 
committees as this in arousing public inter- 
est, promoting improved legislation and aid- 
ing in law enforcement. But we believe the 
duty of discovering to what extent the citi- 
zens of our country are subjected to unfavor- 
able or injurious conditions, is distinctly a 
duty of the federal government and the var- 
ious commonwealths. We have therefore 
been active in urging this government in- 
vestigation which will lay an authoritative 
foundation for the work we are organized to 
conduct. 


This report will have a special value 
in that the investigation is not limited to 
a statistical study, but is designed to 
cover the whole field of research into the 
conditions surrounding wage earning wo- 
men and children. It is this larger social 
phase of the investigation which distin- 
guishes it from a mere census report and 
which led the director of the census to 
declare so emphatically that such an in- 
vestigation lies entirely outside the ap- 
propriate exercise of the powers of the 
census bureau. 

It is interesting to note that in seven- 
teen states child labor bills are pending: 
In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maine, 
Missouri (passed by Senate), Nebraska 
(passed by House), Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Idaho, Washington, South Carolina 
(two bills), North Dakota, Utah, Ten- 
nessee, Montana, Colorado, New York 
and Alabama. A novel joint resolution 
was recently introduced in the Wisconsin 
legislature to memorialize Congress, rec- 
ommending a law to provide an internal 
revenue tax of $1,000 on an employer 
for each child under fourteen years of 
age employed by him. 


Roosevelt In response to the appeal 
Russian Of the Russian Famine Re- 
Relief. lief Committee, of which 


Dr. Samuel J. Barrows is secretary, 135 
East Fifteenth street, New York, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has sent a check for $100 
and an expression of sympathy in which 
he says: 


It is evident that early aid must be forth- | 


coming to prevent the most far reaching suf- 
fering and a dreadful loss of life. 


I earn- | 
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estly hope that your appeal will not fall up- 
on deaf ears. We in this country are now 
enjoying a period of literally unprecedented 
prosperity. Never before in the history of 
any nation has the average of material well 
being been so high as here in our own land 
at this time. I take this opportunity of 
most heartily joining with you in your ap- 
peal to our people that out of their abund- 
ance they shall generously contribute to 
those who are in such dire need at the very 
time that we have such cause for thanksgiv- 
ing. 


New Jersey's New Jersey’s Statutes with 

and notes, Regard to the Poor was the 

subject of the third meeting 

of the Newark, New Jersey, Conference 

of Charities and Correction held on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Judge Algernon T. Sweeney, who is 
chairman of the New Jersey State Com- 
mission to Revise and Codify the Poor 
Law, spoke of the absurdity of the pres- 
ent law in New Jersey, where the over- 
seer of the poor is limited to giving relief. 
Furthermore, men who are arrested 
for non-support and desertion are sent 
to the jail or penitentiary and do nothing 
for the support of their families while 
there. In the meantime the wife and 
children are left to struggle alone or they 
must depend on charity. The proposed 
law, he said, would provide employment 
for the men and a portion of their earn- 
ings would be given to maintain their 
families. 

In speaking of the poor laws of In- 

diana, Alexander Johnson told how for 
years the law was inadequate in that 
state. For example, when the overseer 
of the poor would go out of office his 
assistant would become the overseer of 
the poor and he would be the assistant ; 
hence for twenty-four years the same 
people were in power and finally when 
the office was taken from them it was 
found that there was absolutely no record 
to show for their work. At the expira- 
tion of this term one of the officers set 
fire to the building and the other com- 
mitted suicide. In 1894 it was decided 
to make a thorough investigation through- 
out the state. Mr. Johnson said it was 
useless to undertake revising any laws 
without thorough investigation and ac- 
curate statute and data to work upon. 
The investigation proved that the insti- 
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tutions throughout the counties had 
more than paid for themselves. It was 


found that the out-door relief fund was 
cut down almost $500,000 in one year, 
but the inmates of the institutions were 
fewer than when hundred thousands of 
dollars more were expended for out-door 
work. Under the new law it was made 
compulsory that accurate records in de- 
tail should be filed, and if the above rule 
was violated a fine of $100 could be im- 
posed in order to keep up to time. He 
stated that the foreign custom is such that 
the public officials administer funds; in 
this country it is the reverse. 

The care of children’s teeth was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Herbert L. Wheeler of 
New York. At the conclusion of the 
meeting Mrs. Fred C. Jacobson and Ar- 
thur W. McDougall were appointed a 
committee to investigate the practicability 
of establishing a dental clinic in Newark. 


Suggested 
Changes 
in Boston’s 


A special commission of 
pee See physicians appointed by the 
Schools. | Boston school committee in 
June, 1906, to investigate the conditions 
in the first three grades of the schools 
has reported. Among the recommenda- 
tions are these: 


That efficient artificial lighting be installed 
and, that till it is done, pupils in poorly 
lighted rooms be dismissed on dark days to 
avoid eye-strain; that windows be cleaned 
more frequently; that smooth pavements be 
laid in the vicinity of schools to lessen 
noise; that the afternoon recess be lengthen- 
ed and devoted to play; that games and man- 
ual training be selected by the pupils and 
used instead of the present work during 
the last hour of the afternoon session; that 
classes in the first grade be limited to not 
more than twenty-five pupils, in the second 
to thirty-five and in the third to forty; that 
special provisions be made for the study and 
care of backward pupils; that competent 
trained nurses be employed to supplement 
the work of the medical inspectors. 

‘ 


The children were observed to be at- 
tentive during the first hour in the after- 
noon, but not so much so as during the 
morning. They showed restlessness and 
even distress during the last hour of the 
session, especially during the hot days of 
May and June. The conclusion present- 
ed was that on such days school should be 
dismissed and that on other days the last 
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hour should be devoted to play—not di- 
rected formal exercises, but real play. 
The schoolroom windows were found 
dirty. “Cleanliness has, too, some edu- 
cational value, and adds to the cheerful- 
ness of surroundings.” Medical inspec- 
tion was found to be not thorough or far- 
reaching. Children are referred to the 
inspectors by teachers. “It seems to us 
that this is not an inspection by physi- 
cians but by teachers, yet the medical 
profession is held responsible.” In one 
school of three hundred children there 
was not a case referred to the inspector 
during the entire year. It may be inter- 
polated here that a Boston master, of 
twenty-three years’ service, has taken oc- 
casion to say that schools do not serve 
as a means of scattering contagious dis- 
eases and that in his time no pupil in his 
school has contracted a disease from an- 
other pupil. With such an attitude as 
this in evidence the conclusions of the 
commission seem to have good founda- 
tion. To supply the need for nurses out- 
side parties have introduced a bill into 
the legislature to establish a system of 
nurses and appropriate money for the 
work. The recommendations of the 
commission thus promise results. 


State In Maine a bill is pending 
Board of : < 
Charities, in the Legislature for a 
Maine. State Board of Charities. 


The bill is wisely drawn and asks for no 
more authority than such a board needs, 
to be useful. One section provides for 
supervision of private institutions which 
receive state funds. There seems to be 
some danger of defeat from the opposition 
of certain private institutions which draw 
all or part of their support from the 
public to this most salutary and business- 
like proposition. Surely a wise, honest, 
and patriotic board of managers, would 
wish for such supervision. At any rate 
it seems very clear that an institution 
which cannot endure the scrutiny of an 
intelligent, public spirited body of men 
and women, such as an unpaid board 
appointed by the government, may be 
fairly expected to be, is not a safe agency 
for the unsupervised expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. 
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The Hut Through the strong stand 
House War on taken by the new municipal 

Cocaine. ‘court judges in Chicago 
and the provisions of a bill which it is 
hoped the present Illinois legislature will 
pass, Hull House is expecting to get the 
upper hand in the hard fought struggle 
of two years to stop the sale of cocaine 
to boys. The beginning of the fight was 
in the summer of 1904, when an investi- 
gation of the illegal sale of cocaine and 


the use of it, especially by boys, was un- 


dertaken by residents of Hull House. 


The occasion of the investigation was the — 


discovery that a group of about fifteen 
neighborhood boys, from thirteen to 


eighteen years of age had become ha- 


bitual users of this drug. The co- 
caine habit had spread to an alarm- 
ing extent. It was sold in many 
drug stores, openly and with no discre- 
tion as to the buyers; in saloons, pool 
rooms, and the low Chinese joints. 
Agents also peddled it on the streets, 
offering it freely to the boys who would 
snuff it at first from mere curiosity and 
then, as they became addicted to the 
habit, paid exorbitant prices to these 
men to get it for them. After the confi- 
dence of the boys had been gained, evi- 
dence was secured and prosecutions were 
begun at once under the city ordinance 
and the state law, both of which prohibit 
the sale of cocaine, except on the written 
prescription of a licensed physician. 
These prosecutions have been vigorously 
carried on up to the present time with 
the co-operation of the juvenile court 
committee, the Legal Aid Society and the 
State Board of Pharmacy. The results 
hitherto have not been satisfactory and 
this is due, in great part, to two causes. 
The validity of the city ordinance has 
always been questioned and for several 
months one of the judges had this ques- 
tion under consideration, during which 
time all of the work was at a stand-still. 
Another great obstacle was the lack of 
trustworthy witnesses and inability to 
have them on hand after months of delay 
in appealed cases. Few final convictions 
could be secured, and because of this 
and the enormous profit made on cocaine 
the druggists have been able and willing 
to run the risk of prosecution. If the 
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__ hiew state law under consideration by the 
legislature is passed it will certainly be 


possible to prevent the illegal sale of this 
and similar drugs. Pending this legis- 
lation, however, much better results are 
being secured than ever before, as the 
judges of the new municipal courts have 
taken a strong stand for the enforcement 
of the present law, and in case a convic- 
tion is secured the cost of an appeal is 
now so great that it probably will not be 
taken. 


“The importance of clean 
milk for the hospital can 
not be exaggerated,” said 


Clean Milk 
for the 
Hos 


me Dr. S. T. Armstrong, general medical 


superintendent of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals, at a meeting of the Hospital 


’ Conference at the New York Academy of 


Medicine last week. At Bellevue milk 
consumes sixteen per cent of the total 
expenditure for provisions; it is esti- 
mated it will cost about $46,000 this year. 
Dr. Armstrong believes that the utmost 


_minuteness must be observed in framing 


the specifications under which milk con- 
tracts are let. Farms and dairies must be 


open always for inspection and must be 


inspected at least once a month. The 
milk should contain 12%4 per cent of 
solids and four per cent of fat, to be de- 
termined by analysis three times a week. 
The maximum bacterial quality should 
be 60,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter ; 
at present this has been reduced at Belle- 
vue to 40,000. The value of the system, 
he said, was proved by the reduction of 
the number of bacteria to this figure from 
considerably over a million per cubic 
centimeter. The bacteriological tests are 


‘made twice a week, and this milk now 


costs 6.75 cents a quart. “Milk should 
be handled as carefully as_ sterilized 
dressings,’ concluded Dr. Armstrong. 


Sixty students are finishing 
the winter quarter’s work 
in three classes of the Chi- 
cago Institute of Social Science. One of 
them, under Sherman C. Kingsley and 
Ernest P. Bicknell, has taken training in 
the care of dependents. Another has 
studied with the director, Professor Gra- 
ham Taylor, the social significance of in- 


The Chicago 
Institute of 
Social Science. 


dustrial organization. A third class, 
which continues through the spring quar- 
ter, has taken a practical course in juvenile 
delinquency under H. W. Thurston, the 
chief probation officer of the juvenile 
court; many other practical specialists in 
child helping agencies have spoken. 
Several truant and probation officers and 
those preparing for similar positions are 
in this class. On April 1, Miss Diana 
Hirschler, formerly of Boston, with 
several others practically identified with 
educational and social work in shops and 
factories, will conduct a class in the study 
of such science. Under Professor Taylor’s 
direction, assisted by heads of institutions, 
a course of study and observation will 
be given in educational and institutional 
philanthropy. Through the courtesy and 
co-operation of the Chicago Relief and 
Aid Society, the institute classes continue 
to share its centrally located building at 
51 La Salle street. The late afternoon 
appointments accommodate many who 
are employed in philanthropic, educa- 
tional and mercantile work. Undergradu- 
ates from several higher institutions of 
learning are-also enrolled. 


The Immi- The recently enacted immi- 
gration . - 
Act and gration act includes among 


the Iusane- ‘many : other “excellent ‘fea- 


tures the three amendments affecting in- 
sane aliens suggested by the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, intended to facilitate 
the adoption of improved methods, in the 
deportation of insane aliens and in the 
temporary care of those awaiting depor- 
tation. Section I2 is amended, on the 
recommendation of the association, to in- 
clude in the information regarding pas- 
sengers required at time of departure, 
“the name and address of the nearest 
relative in the country from which the 
alien came. This was devised to secure 
at the time of embarkation the informa- 
tion which would subsequently enable the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to 
return an insane alien to his relatives in 
the country from which he came, infor- 
mation which it is sometimes impossible 
to secure from an insane person or from 
those acquainted with such a person in 
this country. It is certainly of the great- 
est importance that insane aliens should 
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be returned not simply to the port from 
which they started, but to the point of 
original departure in order that they may 
be restored to the care and protection 
of their friends or of local authori- 
ities responsible for them. Section 19 is 
amended as follows: 


That upon the certificate of a medical 
officer of the United States Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service, to the effect 
that the health or safety of an insane alien 
would be unduly imperiled by immediate 
deportation, such alien may, at the expense 
of the “immigrant fund,’ be held for treat- 
ment until such time as such alien may, in 
the opinion of such medical officer, be safely 
deported. 


While the humane method of treatment 
outlined in this amendment has been prac- 
ticed as a matter of fact for the past eight 
months by the commissioner of immigra- 
tion at Ellis Island, it was felt by the 
State Charities Aid Association that the 
authority for such delay in deportation 
should be inserted in the law so that the 
practice of administrative officers could 
not be questioned. It is frequently the 
case that the immediate return after 
arrival of an alien suffering from an 
acute attack of insanity, very seriously 
imperils his chance of ultimate recovery, 
whereas a few weeks of rest and of scien- 
tific treatment by skilled physicians might 
permit his deportation without injury to 
his mental condition. It has long been 
customary to retain for temporary treat- 
ment any alien ordered deported, if his 
physical condition was such that imme- 
diate deportation would seriously imperil 
his health, but until last year such was 
not the case in connection with persons 
suffering from acute mental disorders. 
The third amendment is the addition to 
Section 21 of the following: 

Provided, That when in the opinion of the 
secretary of commerce and labor the mental 
or physical condition of such alien is such 
as to require personal care and attendance 
he may employ a suitable’ person for that 
purpose, who shall accompany such alien to 
his or her final destination, and the expense 


incident to such service shall be defrayed 
in like manner. 


The provision of the employment of an 
attendant was in the bill, as originally 
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framed, but the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation suggested the insertion of the 
words ‘‘who shall accompany such alien 
to his or her final destination.” The 
association also suggested the addition of 
the words “of the same sex” after the 
words “suitable person,” but this recom- 
mendation, though adopted by the House 
committee and inserted in the original 
House bill, was not preserved in the bill 
in its final form. The use of the word 
“suitable” in this connection is probably 
intended to suggest the employment of an 
escort of the same sex as the alien, as 
it would be extremely rare that the em- 
ployment of an attendant of the other sex 
could be properly regarded as suitable. 
The insanity law of the state of New 
York has required for many years that 
an insane person taken to a state hos- 
pital shall be accompanied by an attend- 
ant of the same sex, and this provision 
of law is regarded as very wise and hu- 
mane. It is the present practice of the 
commissioner of immigration at the port 
of New York, in sending to points in the 
United States for insane aliens who are 
to be deported, to send an attendant of 
the same sex as the alien, and probably 
the secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor will follow the same 
course. The most important amendment 
of all, is that requiring insane aliens to be 
accompanied to their “final destination.” 
Under the previously existing law it has 
happened only too frequently that an in- 
sane alien deported by our government 
has been left helpless and unprotected at 
the port from which he sailed, far re- 
moved from his friends and relatives, 
with no means to communicate with them, 
or to secure transportation to their lo- 
cality. The unfortunate results of such a 
method of deportation, especially in the 


case of young women, can hardly be over — 


stated. The hardship to which in- 
sane aliens were subjected under the old 


law has been fully described in the- || 


annual reports of the State Charities Aid 
Association to the State Commission in 
Lunacy for the years ending September 
30, 1904 and 1905, and have been re- 
viewed in CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 


The Social Settlement and Public Health 


Alice Hamilton, M.D. 


It may be taken for granted, I suppose, 
that most settlements are situated in poor 
neighborhoods, and that whatever the 
sanitary standards of the city may be, 
they are lowest in the neighborhood of 
the settlement. There the streets are 
usually dirtier, the garbage less frequent- 
ly collected, the houses more unsanitary, 
the isolation of infectious diseases less 
complete than elsewhere in the city. Peo- 
ple who found a settlement naturally 
choose a neglected part of the city and 
therefore problems of municipal hygiene 
become very important to them. 

There are many reasons why the poor- 
er quarters of our cities are unsanitary. 
For one thing, the people who inhabit 
them are not “influential citizens,” and 
even when their own standards are high, 
they have not the power to make them 
felt. An immigrant who comes from a 
well-governed German or Scandinavian 
city is accustomed to a rigidly enforced 
sanitary code, but here he finds one of 
such elasticity that he hardly believes it 
exists at all. While he continues to 
maintain scrupulous cleanliness in his 
own home and tends his little yard with 
the utmost care, he gradually becomes 
resigned to the lack of public sanitation 
and regards as inevitable such evils as 
dirty streets and alleys, defective sewer- 
age, a polluted water supply, violations 
of building laws, and indifferent or venal 
health officials. 

Our foreign born neighbors from 
southern Europe bring with them habits 
of living which cannot be followed in this 
country without danger to their own 
health and that of others as well. House 
sanitation in Sicily or Calabria is of rel- 
atively small importance, for the people 
spend as little time in-doors as possible, 
but the same primitive mode of sewage 
disposal and the same lack of space and 
light in a house in our climate may mean 
typhoid fever, tuberculosis, summer 
complaint, rickets and marasmus. The 
southern Italians are said to suffer much 
more from these diseases here than they 
do at home. Those of our city dwellers 
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who come from the country, either on 
this side of the water or the other, find it 
hard to understand why they should not 
do the same things in the city that they 
did on their farms at home. The keeping 
of goats, chickens and cows in the city 
seems perfectly natural to them, even if 
the premises are a bit crowded. A Greek 
peasant cannot understand why he should 
not slaughter his sheep in his back yard 
or even in his basement, nor why he 
should not toss the manure out of the 
stable windows into the nearest open 


‘space. 


In the matter of contagious diseases, 
there is every temptation to laxity in a 
community of working people where a 
strict quarantine may mean great distress 
to the family involved. Public opinion 
in-the wealthier parts of the city sustains 
the physician in insisting on isolation of 
such diseases, but among working people 
the pressure is often exerted the other 
way. The physician may find it difficult 
to insist upon placarding and isolating 
a case of contagious disease without in- 
juring his practice in that neighborhood. 
Moreover many simple people still hold 
a fatalistic belief about sickness and are 
skeptical on the subject of contagion. An 
Italian woman once explained to me why 
she had exposed her large family of chil- 
dren to diphtheria. “All sickness comes 
from: God,” she said.” “He sends it as 
He will. Now He has commanded us to 
be kind and to help each other in time of 
trouble. Would He punish us for obey- 
ing him? Would He send sickness to my 
baby because I helped Rosina nurse hers 
when it had diphtheria? No, He would 
rather send it in punishment if I had not 
been kind.” 

Housing conditions are of course worse 
in the poorer parts of the city than else- 
where. Here, if anywhere, the building 
laws are violated with impunity and peo- 
ple are forced to live in unsanitary houses. 
because they have no choice. They do 
not know what they have a right to de- 
mand under the city laws or how to 
enforce their demand did they make it. 
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It is no uncommon experience for settle- 


ment workers to find that complaints 
about violations of the law have been sent 
to the proper authorities by obscure per- 
sons but utterly ignored until they were 
reinforced by more influential people. 


All these factors, then, 
ignorance of the complicat- 
ed problems of city sanita- 
tion, primitive habits of life, lack of ad- 
justment to new surroundings and to a 
new climate, and helplessness in the face 
of wrong conditions, all these combine 
to make our poorer quarters the most 
unsanitary in the city. It is in this 
field that the settlements can do most val- 
uable service by interpreting the sanitary 
laws to those who do not understand 
them, and by showing those who do how 
they can demand and secure better ad- 
ministration from the city. 

When a settlement has the good for- 
tune to be situated in a city with adequate 
and well-enforced sanitary laws the task 
is comparatively easy. Many things will 
probably come to their attention as need- 
ing to be righted, but they will not be 
obliged to work single-handed against 
the more or less open opposition of offic- 
ials whose neglect is responsible for the 
evils they are trying to reform. In a 
well-governed city the settlement can find 
many ways of assisting the public officials. 
No better instance of this form of private 
co-operation with public authorities can 
be cited than the work of the Nurses’ 
Settlement in New York. New York 
has, as is well known, an excellent De- 
partment of Health, with generous ap- 
propriation, almost unlimited powers and 
a program so progressive that it has won 
the admiration even of critical Germany. 
Yet the nurses of this settlement, because 
of their intimate acquaintance with the 
tenement house districts and their ob- 
servation of the real working of laws 
designed to protect the public health, 
have been able to show the Department 
of Health the defects in some of their 
measures and how these defects could 
be overcome. The achievements of this 
settlement have been described in a re- 
cent number of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons, and therefore I can only men- 
tion them in passing as the group of 
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workers who have made the most notable 
contributions to public health in this 
country. 

The greater number of American cities 
have not very vigorous or progressive de- 
partments of health and a settlement in 
one of these cities may find itself con- 
fronted with the task, not of co-operating 
with the proper officials, but of inducing 
those officials to perform their plain duty. 
Laxity in the department of health shows 
itself most conspicuously in the poorer 
parts of the city, and there are places 
in our cities where such a thing as public 
sanitation is practically unknown al- 
though the existing laws are fairly good. 
In such a case, the settlement must find 
out what the laws require, who should 
enforce them, why they are not enforced, 
and how public opinion can be roused to 
demand proper service from its paid offic- 
ials. It may be advisable in some cases 
for the residents in a settlement to under- 
take the performance of certain public 
duties in order to show that it is possible 
to do them thoroughly and efficiently. 
Mrs. Kelley has called attention to the 
many different kinds of public— offices 
which have been held by settlement peo- 
ple. In the early days of Hull-House, 


the Woman’s Club made an inspection of | 


the alleys and of the backyards of the 
ward and found a shocking condition of 
filth and neglect. As the most practical 
way of securing a reform in the garbage 
collection, Miss Addams applied for the 
position of garbage inspector and obtain- 
ed it, appointing Miss Amanda Johnson 
as her deputy. The next year Miss John- 
son became inspector and for three years 
performed the duties of that office. Her 
administration was most efficient and is 
still recalled with admiration by the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood. 


Hull House As an illustration of official 
Experience of Neglect which resulted in 
1902 wide-spread disease and 
which led to an investigation and subse- 
quent reform, I may cite the last epidemic 
of typhoid fever in Chicago. This disease 
had always been endemic in the city, but 
during the summer of 1902, the death- 
rate from typhoid fever rose to twice that 
of the year before. It was oddly con- 
centrated in a small area surrounding 
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Hull House. Here in the Nineteenth 
ward, which contains only one thirty- 
sixth of the city’s population, were found 
more than one-seventh of all the fatal 
cases. It seemed incumbent upon the 
residents of Hull House to discover what 
conditions were responsible for the pre- 
ponderance of the disease in their neigh- 
borhood. As neither the water nor the 
milk supply of this part of the city was 
different from that supplied to a wide 
area on the West Side, it was decided to 
investigate the housing conditions and see 
whether the sewage disposal was de- 
fective enough to permit the carrying of 
infection by means of flies. The 
agency of flies in the spread of 
typhoid fever and cholera is now a well- 
established fact, and this method of in- 
fection is said to be responsible for much 
of the typhoid fever which occurred in 
camps during the Spanish-American war. 
The Hull House investigation was carried 
out by Miss Gertrude Howe and Miss 
Gernon, who visited two thousand and 
two dwellings and made a careful inspec- 
tion of the methods of sewage disposal in 
each. The conditions revealed were 
amply sufficient to account for the spread 
of the disease. Less than half of the 
houses had proper equipment and in many 
there was absolutely no drainage or sewer 
connection. Open, undrained vaults into 
which the discharges of typhoid patients 
had been thrown, were found in close 
proximity to kitchen windows, offering 
every opportunity for fly-borne infection. 
The disease was at its height during the 
months of flies and sank with the appear- 
ance of frost, at a time when it is usually 
on the increase. 

The publication of this report led to a 
very thorough reform in the methods of 
sanitary inspection, and to a cleaning out 
of the infected neighborhood, so that a 
recurrence of this epidemic is now im- 
possible. Ina very short time the vaults 
were closed and landlords were compelled 
to make their houses comply with the 
law.. It was found that many of the vio- 
lations had. been reported repeatedly to 
the Department of Health, but had been 
ignored until publicity forced the depart- 
ment to take action. The investigators 
met with eager co-operation from the 
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tenants in the stricken houses, who knew 
that something was wrong but felt them- 
selves powerless to remedy it. 

I have gone into the details of this in- 
vestigation somewhat fully because it il- 
lustrates a point which seems to me of 
great importance, namely, the value of 
searching for the cause of wrong con- 
ditions instead of merely relieving the 
effects. When we are brought face to 
face with conditions which are causing 
disease and death, there are two courses 
which we may follow in our desire to 
help. We may expend all our efforts in 
relieving each case of distress as it comes 
to us, or we may direct our energies to 
discovering the cause of the distress. In 
the first instance we have helped a few 
persons for a certain period of time. In 
the second, we run the risk of not helping 
anyone, but we may succeed in remedying 
an evil for a whole city. The ideal thing 
would be to do the one and not to leave 
the other undone, but as the appeal for 
immediate relief meets with so much 
more prompt and general response than 
that for a slow and careful investigation 
of causes, I wish to emphasize especially 
the necessity for the latter. 


Problems CONditions such as those 
of the Small described above are proba- 
ei bly exceptional, but it may 
be safely stated that very few of our cities 
are guiltless of dirty streets and alleys 
and unsanitary dwellings. Nor are the 
smaller towns free from these things. In- 
deed, some amazingly bad housing con- 
ditions have been discovered in towns 
where apparently there is no excuse for 
them, where rents are low and land abun- 
dant.* 

It has been supposed that there was no 
need of extending the working of the tene- 
ment house law to the smaller towns but 
investigation has shown that there is need 
of rigid supervision everywhere. There 
is nothing more insidious in its growth 
than the city slum, it is full-fledged be- 
fore the public knows it has been hatched. 
A tall tenement springs up here, a rear 
building there, a block of old residences 


1In CHARITIES AND THE Commons for May 6, 1906, 
Charles J. Allen has described houses which he found in 
the neglected parts of some of the wealthiest and most 
charming little towns in New Jersey, houses whith 
rivalled those of city slums in overcrowding, darkness, 
and Jack of plumbing or drainage of any kind. 
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are “remodeled” into tenements and the 
town suddenly wakes up to find that it 
has a center of disease and poverty which 
might easily have been prevented but 
whichit will take time and money to eradi- 
cate. Weare so used to pictures of pov- 
erty drawn on the immense scale of New 
York, Boston and Chicago, that we forget 
to look at the little cities where the same 
evils are to be found, only they are not 
so spectacular, they are counted by tens 
instead of hundreds. In many of these 
places what is needed is vigorous enforce- 
ment of the laws; in others, new laws 
must be worked for and the settlement 
may well choose for itself the task of in- 
vestigating existing conditions and using 
the results as the basis for an appeal for 
remedial legislation. It was work of this 
sort, carried on by residents of settle- 
ments, which resulted in the present tene- 
ment house law of Chicago. 


nccttings, The first child labor and 
“oy the factory laws of Illinois were 


Settlement." pnassed in consequence “of 


an investigation into the sweat shops of 
Chicago made by Mrs. Kelley in 1892. 
During the year following this investiga- 
tion Chicago was startled by a serious 
outbreak of small-pox. All possible meth- 
ods of checking the spread of the disease 
were instituted, and it was then that the 
conditions of sweat shops revealed by 
Mrs. Kelley attracted general attention 
because they constituted so great a peril 
during an epidemic of contagious disease. 
As a consequence of this general appre- 
hension the law of 1893 was passed. 
Tuberculosis, the disease which carries 
off one-tenth of our population and 
causes more poverty and distress than 
any other, calls for efforts of all kinds 
in the direction of sanitary reform. It 
is difficult to secure accurate information 
as to the prevalence of this disease. Hull 
House attempted to study its distribution 
within a certain area but found the task 
much greater than any previously at- 
tempted, for people shrink from admit- 
ting that they have tuberculosis. Even 
with the co-operation of a physician who 
had made a special study of the disease 
in that neighborhood, the statistics col- 
lected by Hull House were only approxi- 
mately correct. Nevertheless this is a 
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field of research which is ripe for the 
harvest and I cannot refrain from urging 
upon settlement workers the value of a 
thorough study of tuberculosis in their 
neighborhoods, of its prevalence, its dis- 
tribution and if possible, the tracing of 
individual cases to their sources. There 
is a very valuable literature in Germany 
on “house and shop infection,’ which 
should serve as an example for us. In 
all parts of our country we need measures 
providing for the fumigation or con- 
demnation of infected houses, the com- 
pulsory registration of cases of tubercu- 
losis and the reform of housing and 
factory conditions which favor its spread, 
surely a program large enough for the 
most ambitious settlement. 

Let me emphasize in closing the fact 
that the work I have described does not 
require expert knowledge. Such knowl- 
edge is of course a great advantage and 
it is easy to see why the Nurses Settle- 
ment in New York should have led the 
way in this field of effort, but special 
training is not a necessity. The knowl- 
edge of hygiene and sanitation which one 
needs, can be acquired by any layman. 
What is indispensable is a high standard, 
a knowledge of what is done in well gov- 
erned cities and a determination not to 
put up with anything that falls short of 
that. It is fatally easy to resign one’s self 
to the inevitable, to decide that radical 
reform is impossible and to grow tolerant 
rather than aggressive. The spirit of a 
settlement is usually one of loyal cham- 
pionship of its neighbors, of respect for 
their standards, and of unwillingness to 
impose outside standards upon them, yet 
this loyalty may degenerate into mere 
sentimentality when confronted with 
questions of life and death. It must also 
be remembered that the low standards of 
poor people are often not the result of 
choice but of necessity. Life in our city 
slums does not lead them to believe in 
the possibility of clean streets and whole- 
some water and healthful houses, and 
they resign themselves to evils which they 
feel powerless to combat. If the people of 
a settlement will try to organize the scat- 
tered forces in their neighborhood in an 
effort for better public health service, I 
feel sure they will meet with more sup- 
porters than opponents. 


The New University House, Philadelphia 
F. D. Watson 


+ 


The city of Philadelphia and particu- 
larly the University of Pennsylvania are 
to be congratulated on the dedication of 
the new University House,—the most 
modern and best equipped settlement 
building in the city. 

When the formal opening took place 
hundreds of visitors thronged the new 
building, and dedicatory exercises were 
participated in by the many public spirit- 
ed citizens from all sections of the city. 

The new building is located on the east 
bank of the Schuylkill, just across from 
the university, in a district fairly crowded 
with a mixed class of less fortunate fami- 
lies. The house is erected in the plainest 
colonial style with a view to utility and 
durability. The building includes three 
floors, a basement and a roof garden. 

The basement is occupied by the gym- 
nasium, forty by sixty feet, with its bal- 
cony holding two hundred and fifty per- 
sons; locker and bath-rooms and a set 


of double bowling alleys complete this 
part. 

Upstairs are to be found the offices, the 
auditorium, the girls’ gymnasium (seat- 
ing 250 persons), the library and reading 
room. There are also game, club and 
class-rooms and a demonstrating room 
for cooking classes. 

The top floor is devoted to living quar- 
ters for the resident worker and assist- 
ants, two women workers and ten uni- 
versity students. Besides this staff, a 
hundred or more students, though not 
actual residents, give some of their time 
to the work. 

The movement though less than ten 
years old has assumed proportions not 
thought of by the first few students in- 
terested in the work. While the Spanish 
War was going on during the winter of 
1897-98, the Schuylkill boys cleverly 
erected a mimic fort on the east bank of 
the river just below the South street 
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bridge; they made the cannon from .old 
stovepipes, gathered up some old mus- 
kets, had a password, and charged ad- 
mission at the gate. Some university 
students, including several athletes, be- 
came interested in these boys and found 
that A. W. Stevenson, of the City C. E. 
Union, was holding meetings for them on 
Sunday afternoons at 2623 South street. 
Being without sufficient assistance Mr. 
Stevenson gladly accepted the offered 
help of the students and soon turned over 
to them the entire undertaking. During 
that winter meetings and group classes 
were conducted with varied success. 
The next winter the house at 2524 
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South street was rented, and the real set- 
tlement idea was inaugurated by the resi- 
dence of a medical student, and the sec- 
retary of the University Christian Asso- 
ciation in this building. A considerable 
number of students volunteered to corhe 
down one night a week to conduct classes, 
clubs, meetings, etc., for the boys of the 
neighborhood. During the summer of 
1899 the first camp was started and was 
a great success; five students took twenty 
boys out for a week. Since then the 
work has grown until Saturday last, saw 
the dedication of this $50,000 monument 
of sacrifice and labor. 


Ghetto Sayings 


Mary Field 


Maxwell Street Settlemen’, 


She was a dainty non-resident worker, 
and when she came to the settlement her 
idea of boulevard boys, and what boule- 
vard boys should be, was far removed 
from the actual street boy and what the 
actual street boy really is. The first 
shock came in the settlement reading 
room. Already the room wriggled with 
restless girls and boys, just out from the 
restraint of school. “Got any books off 
Algier?” with the accompanying snuffle 
that scorns the polite handkerchief. 

“No, we haven’t any Algers’”—very 
gently. . 

“Ain’t she got no stories off detec- 
tives?” with another mighty snuffle. . 

“No, no detective stories, either; and 
say, Ikey’—this very deferentially— 
“couldn’t you use your handkerchief?” 
Ikey, product of our American schools. 
enlightened on the subject of germs, drew 
a mighty breath and wiped his coat-sleeve 
across his nose. 

“Here is a book you might like,” hesi- 
tated the teacher; the rows of fairy 
stories, of Louise Alcott’s, of other favor- 
ites of her girlhood, somehow did not 
seem to fit this free lance of the streets. 
It was a harmless Henty story, and it 
told of a poor boy who by constant prac- 
tice of industriousness and faithfulness 
became a rich employer in ripe course of 
time. 
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The boy slunk down in a chair, looked 
it over,sand then with a contemptuous 
shrug twirled it across the table. 

“It’s rot,” he pronounced ; “Fan me wid 
a brick, de while I read dat,’ and the 
snuffle which followed it served to-indi- 
cate further his contempt for the dainty 
“teacher” and the illogical Mr. Henty. 
But the teacher had her ideas of boys and 
what they should be. She saw Ikey 
needed uplifting by means of literature, 
and that he was demoralizing the other 
boys in the library. Already grimy faces 
were making “snoots” at the inoffensive 
Mr. Henty, and a muttering of sympa- 
thetic snuffles began to be heard in vari- 
ous parts of the room. 

“Ikey,’ began the dainty lady softly, 
then gathering force, “Ikey, you may 
leave the room.” 

Ikey shuffled to his feet, with a grin 
he banged his way towards’ the door. 
Turning around he shouted one word of 
contempt—“rats’—then with a_ tre- 
mendous snuffle he pounded down the 
stairs, trailing behind him a straggling 
number of admiring little lads. 

“I think Tl not come again,”’. she told 
the resident, “until Ikey apologizes to me. 
he uses dreadful language.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said ‘rats,’ right to “my face, 
and he should apologize,” then catching 
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a humorous twinkle in the resident’s eye, 
which boded well for Ikey, she added, 
“one loses one’s ideals of what gentlemen 
should be by living among the poor.” 
Fastening her furs she left the settlement. 

“Evenin’,” said Ikey, just as she was 
about to board the car for her suburban 
home. A right angle movement of his 
arm towards his cap indicated an ap- 
proach to gallantry. And all the way 
home the dainty “teacher” wondered if 
Ikey’s “evenin’” wasn’t of more import- 
ance than his “rot,” and his “rats,” in the 
true estimation of Ikey. 


Mr. Cohen was fond of variety, which 
may have accounted for exceptional abil- 
ity in frequently changing his jobs. 
“How is Mr. Cohen doing now?” inquir- 
ed one of her friends, referring to his 
economic health rather than his physical. 

“Oh, he twists himself all de time 
round in de jobs,” Mrs. Cohen explained 
with a patience born of experience. 


The Penny Savings Bank had two 
stringent ruies. Rule 1 was that a de- 
positor must present his father or mother 
as well as his bank book when he wished 
to draw out his savings; and rule 2 was, 
that at least two weeks must elapse be- 
tween the first deposit and the first with- 
drawal of all moneys. The first of these 
rules was to prevent a possible run on 
the bank during a popular bargain sale 
of all-day-suckers in the corner candy 
store; and the second was like unto it; 
to afford opportunity for the little spend- 
thrift to consider his prodigal ways and 
repent. 

One day little Sarah Rosenberg, aged 
six, sought to set aside the banking laws 
of the institution by presenting herself 
without either natural parent, and with 
a bankbook containing one lone penny of 
one week’s saving. 

“Why didn’t you bring your father?” 
inquired one of the bank directors—on 
normal occasions an insignificant settle- 
ment worker. 

“Dead,” was the laconic reply. This 
seemed to satisfy the director. 

“Your mother, then?” 

“She has to stay by de peddle cart.” 

Rule 1 did not cover all contingen- 
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cies, but rule 2 still made it impossible 
for Sarah to escape. 

“But see, Sarah,” continued the pre- 
server of pennies and the law, “you just 
put that penny in last week, why do you 
want to draw it out so soon?” 

“Cause,” she replied emphatically, 
“cause, my ma she needs it in the biz.” 


Rachel Lazarawitch is so untidy. Her 
sewing teacher at the settlement was en- 
deavoring to impress upon her little 
charge the superiority of buttons to pins 
in a person’s toilet. “Well, Miss Bessie,” 
faltered Rachel, conscious of gaps in the 
back of her untidy little frock, “Youse 
see, whenever my mother goes for to 
button my dress, she can’t find the pins.” 


“Aren’t your children at the training 
school now, Mrs. Goldstein?” ‘No, I’ve 
translated them to the Foster. 


A baby was brought into the settle- 
ment. “Oh, isn’t he cute,’ exclaimed the 
resident! “Yes,” replied the mother 
sadly, “he is one off a twin, that is he 
was from a twin till the girl died.” 


Annie Baslavsky had a fine of three 
cents on her library book for holding her 
book one day over time. Breathlessly 
she ran into the library. “Books costs 
moneys, and I got to start to stop,” she 
panted. 


Mr. Katzoffsky was extremely fond of 
his only child, Goldie, so when Mrs. 
Katzoffsky saw the beloved Goldie Katz- 
offsky fall into the lake while wading at 
a settlement picnic, she lifted her voice in 
a dismal wail, crying, “Oh, weh, dere 
goes my husband’s everyting in de 
water.” 


“What I do when I’m poor?” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Skalagolsky. ‘Folks is always 
sayin’ mean things on you; if you slick 
up your kids dey ses ‘Mrs. Skalagolsky 
mus’ be getting rich off de peddle cart, 
de kids look so fine,’ and if you don’t 
slick dem up dey sez, ‘Mrs. Skalagolsky 
must be gettin’ rich off the peddle cart 
a’ savin’ her moneys and not fixen up her 
kids a bit,’ so what Ido when I’m poor?” 


How Combat Crap Shooting 
Gaylord S. White 


Head Worker, Union Settlement Association, 


The report of the investigation of the 
Association of Neighborhood Workers, 
a summary of which was presented in a 
recent issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
‘COMMONS, was interesting, but it was 
scarcely needed to prove the prevalence 
of crap shooting. The 3,455 players ob- 
served in widely separated sections of 
the city, by the workers in the twenty- 
six settlements which took part in the in- 
vestigation, represented obviously only a 
fraction of the total number of boys and 
young men engaged in the game. In- 
deed a complete count of the street 
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In regard to the first of these questions 
some would maintain that the disposition 
to take chances, to stand to-win or lose 
on a mere caprice of fortune, is ingrained 
in human nature. “Marbles for keeps ’ 
may not be a particularly elevating 
pastime, but multitudes of upright: and 
useful citizens to-day would doubtless be. 
compelled to plead guilty to this form of 
gambling at some time in the past, if an 
inquisition: were begun. And- so it is 


claimed that crap shooting is only another | 
expression of the spirit that loves to try 
conclusions with fortune. 


‘*COME SEVEN, COME ELEVEN” 


games, if it could be made, would not 
reveal the extent to which crap shooting 
is indulged in; for in innumerable candy 
and cigar stores and pool parlors games 
are regularly run, and many a stable and 
hallway and tenement house basement 
harbors a group of eager players. From 
time to tiie attention is called to the ex- 
tent to which the practice has grown, but, 
so far as the writer knows, there has 
been no attempt to deal adequately with 
the situation. 

In discussing the matter two questions 
naturally suggest themselves: First, is 
the influence of the game a serious evil? 
and, if so, second, how can the situation 
be effectively handled? 
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In answer to this it may be said that 
crap shooting is on a somewhat different 
level. Marbles is to some extent a game 
of skill and it is also a seasonal game. 
With the advent of spring marbles, for 
the smaller boys, will temporarily take 
the place of craps. But craps is played 
in season and out, and depending upon 
the throw of the dice, it becomes the 
purest chance. Surely crap shooting has 
gripped our boys and young men as no 
other game has done. In factories at the 
noon hour, in the corners of the court 
house hallways, in vacant lots, in stables, 
in almost any place where a group of 
boys can gather undisturbed, one may 
see the tense, expectant look on the faces, 


STARTING WITH PENNIES 


STAKES OF ONE AND TWO DOLLAR BILLS 
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feel the contagion of the suppressed ex- 
citement of the players and hear the in- 
vocation, “come seven, come eleven.” It 
is said that even in prison, boys have been 
known to manufacture dice from lumps 
of sugar to enjoy their favorite game. 

As to the influence of the game upon 
boy nature, the chief probation officer of 
the court of special sessions, Joseph C. 
Graveur, may be considered a competent 
witness. It is his opinion that ninety per 
cent of the boys who come under his 
supervision get a start in the wrong di- 
rection through crap shooting. Other 
causes there are, of course—many and 
varied ; but that crap shooting is a potent 
influence in the case of the vast majority 
of boys who wind up in the courts he 
does not hesitate to affirm. Within a 
month several boys have confessed to 
him that the fascination of shooting craps 
led them to steal money from their moth- 
ers in order to get into the game. The 
evil is not by any means confined to 
those who are taking their first steps in 
devious ways. It is no uncommon sight 
to see a group of young men, eighteen to 
twenty years of age, at play; and the 
stakes are not buttons or cigarette pic- 
tures. In the picture showing the young 
men, the stakes were in one and two dol- 
lar bills, and bills amounting to more 
than five dollars are to be seen in the 
hands of the stake-holder. 

The second question is not so easily 
answered as the first. That the game is 
a source of evil seems certain, but how 
to deal effectively with the situation is a 
difficult problem. To break up a game 
here and there seems hardly worth while. 
Such an act in itself can arouse only re- 
sentment and can have little moral value. 
Indeed, suppression is never a satisfactory 
method of dealing with evil. It is too 
much like sitting on the safety valve, a 
process occasionally necessary as a means 
to an end, and one that sometimes issues 
in an unlooked for and undesirable end. 
And yet suppression may be necessary. 
To be effective it must not be partial, 
temporary and spasmodic. To attempt a 
general policy of suppression would seem 
a large undertaking. Mr. Graveur be- 
lieves, however, that it could be success- 
fully accomplished by the organization of 
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a special police squad detailed for the 
purpose. Its work would be similar to 
that of the former mendicancy squad 
which accomplished such effective work. 
There would be more ground to cover 
than in the suppression of begging, for 
games are to be found in nearly every 
street on the East Side and the West; 
but vigorous work in different neighbor- 
hoods would soon-put a check upon the 
evil throughout the city. This plan pre- 
supposes the support of the magistrates 
who must be persuaded to commit of- 
fenders, rather than to impose fines. Pro- 
prietors of pool-parlors and candy stores 
who permit and encourage crap shooting 
in their places should be severely dealt 
with. 

But all this is negative. Suppression 
will never cure. To suppress one evil 
may simply be the means of creating an- 
other. Some time ago certain people 
sought to suppress what they considered 
was the evil of Sunday baseball playing 
by boys in vacant lots and along the 
water front. An examination of the pool- 
parlors and similar “joints” on the first 
Sunday after the crusade was started, 
showed that the attendance of boys at 
these places had increased over fifty per 
cent. Along with suppression, then, must 
go some effort to devise positive meas- 
ures. Of course, the great need is to 
supply something better to occupy time 
and attention. Opportunities for whole- 
some amusement and_ recreation—the 
means of more rational living—such as 
are furnished by the settlements, the boys’ 
clubs, the playgrounds and recreation 
centres are helpful and should be greatly 
multiplied. The degree to which they are 
really effective is largely determined by 
the degrée to which they are dominated 
by a strong moral influence. Much 
might perhaps be accomplished by secur- 
ing the co-operation of public school prin- 
cipals and teachers in«efforts to combat 
the evil, and something might be done in 
an attempt to quicken parents to a sense 
of their responsibilities for their boys, and 
to suggest wise ways in which these re- 
sponsibilities may be discharged. 

Inadequate as these suggestions appear 
—almost hopelessly inadequate—they 
seem at least worthy of a trial. 


_ The development of the social settle- 
ment idea has usually involved the acqui- 
| Sition or erection of a large building. 

‘This is necessary as a center in and about 
_ Which the activities of the settlement may 
grouped. But a building commodious 
mough to cover the needs of any large 
and growing settlement is likely soon to 
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become an institution emphasizing the 


hd 
me hanical aspects of the settlement work 
and clubs. This tendency and its dan- 
_ gers have long been recognized by those 
who best understand the settlement move- 
ment and its ideal. : 
_ Unfortunately, local conditions and the 
‘economy of having but one “plant” to 
‘Maintain and administer, have prevented 
‘Most settlements from carrying out an 
ideal which would combine homelike 
dwellings with institutional work. 
Several settlements, however, have met 
the growing needs for space at the build- 
ing itself by maintaining additional resi- 
‘dence quarters in a nearby house. An- 
plan is the erection of apartments 
in conjunction with the settlement proper, 
/as at Hull House. And where it is pos- 
sible to get the municipality to provide 
' public buildings for gymnasium, recrea- 
tive and social purposes, the settlement 
May content itself with a dwelling house, 
the residents devoting their time to the 
_ activities in the public buildings. 
It has remained for a Cleveland settle- 
ment, Hiram House, to take advantage 
of suitable local conditions for the ac- 
isition of a number of neighborhood 
ellings immediately surrounding the 
‘central settlement building. Mr. Bell- 
' amy, the head resident, and his board 
felt for a long time that they should try 
‘to emphasize the home idea, with resi- 
dents living in small houses, little groups 
scattered in the community, keeping the 
; settlement building for institutional work 
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dlone. They wisely concluded that in 
"m0 way can the real home life be mani- 
_ fested in the publicity of an institution. 
It has been possible in the last year to 
_ witness gratifying results from this plan 
through the purchase of property in the 
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Settlement Meeting Neighborhood Needs 


a “A Mary Agnes Griffin 


same square with the settlement building 
on Orange street. 

Six houses were secured and in some 
of them are now living neighborhood 
workers whose means, culture and posi- 
tion naturally would lead them to resi- 
dence in a very different part of the city. 
The effect of a well kept home in the 
neighborhood, a house just like every 
other one in the vicinity, but with simple, 
harmonious furniture, rugs and pictures, 
cleanliness and order, is very marked. 
Combine with this the gracious person- 
ality of the dweller, who with no hint of 
patronage opens the door of this home to 
any who may find their way there, to 
visit, call, or confide, and you have an 
ideal condition in settlement work. 

The neighborhood workers who have 
become residents in these houses owned 
by the settlement have opened up op- 
portunities to the neighborhood families 
for such friendly, helpful intercourse as 
would most benefit and encourage them. 
The district is Jewish and German, the 
houses are so crowded that privacy is 
almost unknown. Each dwelling of a 
settlement resident represents a home of 
refinement and culture. To that home 
the neighborhood families may come and 
be called friends. Children’s birthdays 
are remembered by parties at the differ- 
ent residents’ homes, and small boys and 
girls “wash up” before entering its 
spotless rooms. Slatternly mothers, 
worn by hard work, make an effort to 
improve their appearances before enter- 
ing these homes. 

Two enthusiastic settlement workers 
have the lower floor of one of the houses. 
The superintendent of the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, a teacher of Eng- 
lish in one of the high schools, the dis- 
trict nurse. and the director of the boys’ 
work at the settlement, are other resi- 
dents living in these neighborhood dwell- 
ings. 

In the many emergencies of the neigh- 
borhood life there are constant opportu- 
nities for the neighborhood resident to 
help. Ifa baby, a young girl. or a juve- 


A GROUP OF NEIGHBORHOOD BUILDINGS, HIRAM HOUSE, CLEVELAND 


(1) Main building. (2) (8) Resident families. (4) New gymnasium. 
(5) House to be remodeled for neighborhood familes. (6) New Library. 


CLASSES IN THE NEW GYMNASIUM AND AUDITORIUM 


for furniture. 
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nile court boy needs a home for a few 
days, any one of the workers will open 
hers to the need. It’s not always pleas- 
ant. One kept three little children, the 
youngest a month old infant, for several 
days, the mother having been taken to 
the hospital. Two of the workers re- 
serve a room in their apartment which 
is called the children’s room. This 
sometimes saves boys and girls from 
sleeping in the jail, if they happen to 
be juvenile court cases. 

Neighborhood clubs are organized as 
a result of friendly association with 
mothers and children and the resident 
workers take their turns in entertaining 
at their homes, and sharing the responsi- 
bilities. 

In purchasing the six houses the set- 
tlement added another distinctive feature 
to its work—the model cottage. This 
cottage stands for what the average 
neighborhood young man who is about 
to marry can afford to rent and furnish. 
It is a four-room house, containing sit- 
ting room, bedroom, dining room, kitchen 
and pantry. The furniture is simple but 
well chosen and durable. The rugs were 
woven by the club girls on the looms at 
the settlement. They made the sheer 
muslin curtains which hang at the win- 
dows, and manufactured the wash stands 
out of dry goods boxes. Meetings were 
held by the same young girls to passe- 
partout the pictures that hang on the 
walls of the model cottage, thus adding a 
homelike charm to the home. So far, 
about ninety dollars have been expended 
The cottage belongs to 
the neighborhood. No one lives in it, 
but all may enjoy it. The cooking classes 
utilize the kitchen. The girls cook their 
meals, wash and wipe the dishes, and place 
them properly in the pantry according to 
the methods of domestic science. The 
meal they have cooked they serve in the 
dining room, wait upon the table and 
clear it when the food is eaten. Each 
room is a training center. 

The influence of the model cottage upon 
the neighborhood is telling. The girls 
who are taking cooking lessons to-day, 
will soon be old enough to be the wives of 
the boys who work in the manual train- 
ing department or take part in the clubs. 

It is a training school whose pupils 
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may be counted upon in the future to 
avail themselves of its teachings and by 
so doing construct homes that will be 
clean and comfortable, keep them with 
systern aud order, and beautify them with 
inexpensive pictures and furniture. 

The settlement is also undertaking to 
rent houses to neighborhood families. 
One is rented now and another will be 
ready by spring. The house is painted 
and papered and rented at $11 a month, 
the average rate in the neighborhood. 
The tenant actually pays only $10 
though he receives a receipt for $rr. 
One dollar goes for service he renders 
on the place, whereby the family must 
keep the house inside and out as neat and 
attractive as possible. Every induce- 
ment is made to encourage the planting 
of flowers. The way is thus made easy 
for the family to have a model cottage of 
its own. If the family fails to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity by giving the 
dollar’s worth of service, the rent is 
raised to $11. The plan is working out 
well and the family has an added respect 
for itself because of the responsibility 
placed upon it. 

After the taxes and insurance are taken 
out there is six per cent to be made on 
the investment. Most landlords in such 
districts herd families together in these 
small houses where only one should live 
or perhaps none at all, and out of their 
discomfort and ill health, and worse, 
make twenty-five per cent. 

These progressive lines of settlement 
work are based upon ten years of steady 
growth and development. Hiram House 
now covers half a square not including 
its fresh air camp of fifty-two acres in 
the country. It has a settlement build- 
ing of forty-six rooms; six small neigh- 
borhood houses; a store, to be remodel- 
ed in the spring for a branch public 
library which has now outgrown its quar- 
ters in the settlement; an old church 
thirty-four by seventy-four feet converted 
into a gymnasium; an auditorium; a 
skating rink and play ground. The or- 
ganized activities center in the large 
building, which is also headquarters for 
visiting nurse, district physician, and milk 
station. Over 3,000 people are enrolled 
in the clubs and classes. Twenty young 
men have gone to college from Hiram 
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House and are acquitting themselves 
creditably. 

It helped secure the Orange street 
bath house, where as many as 1,500 
bathe in a day. It has assisted in the in- 
vestigation which resulted in new housing 
laws and better enforcement of such sani- 
tary laws as those relating to bake shops 
and milk shops. It opened the first play- 


A Study Hour for 
Mary S. 
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ground and skating rink in Cleveland, 
after which the city became interested 
and added many more in various districts. 
Thus the influence of Hiram House has 
spread from the immediate neighborhood 
affected; to the broader limits of the city. 
In a sense, Hiram House takes in Cleve- 
land in its neighborhood work. 


School Children 


Marot 


Hartley House 


In October, 1906, Hartley House opened a 
study room for those members of its clubs 
and classes who wanted a quiet place to 
work.: No rules whatever were made in the 
beginning. As occasion arose it was sug- 
‘gested that it was unfair for anyone to dis- 
turb the others, and that those who were 
not studying or who had finished should go 
home. It took only a few days to establish 
a wholesome atmosphere, and now study has 
‘become the aim voluntarily lived up to. 
Study is what each child comes for, why 
‘should it be anything but voluntary? New 
students who want to play or idle soon grasp 
the significance of this argument, and join 
in the busy quietness of the room. A special 
lesson is necessary now and then to convince 
the unruly; but the only punishment needed 
is exclusion from the privilege of the room. 

No compulsion is put upon regular attend- 
‘ance: a child comes only when he has work 
to do; he is the one who decides. The idea 
that anything connected with school can be 
voluntary, is difficult for many children to 
understand. One boy looks guilty and 
makes elaborate excuses whenever he is ab- 
sent from study hour, although no explana- 
tion is asked for. An intelligent twelve- 
year-old girl had been told personally that 
she would be welcome whenever she chose 
to come. She was away for some time and 
then apologized to the leader that she “would 
not be coming any more because she could 
“not come regularly.” When the matter was 
again explained she showed pleased surprise. 
The idea that each person is responsible for 
himself is also of slow growth in many 
cases; but it comes with the experience that 
the leader never forces anybody to stay, and 
that she drops anyone who does not make 
good use of his time; his seat is wanted by 
‘some one else. 

The children have given two reasons for 
coming. They have no quiet place at home, 
or they want help. The former is the one 
more frequently given. One boy said “My 
mother likes my father to read aloud in the 
evening’; another that his sister “had girls 
come in to see her’; a third “had three 
brothers who made a _ noise.” Some, of 


course, come because their friends come. 
In the beginning there were only boys, but 
gradually girls came _ also. One week 
brought a group of girls who had little idea - 
of treating the study hour seriously. They 
were given a fair trial to see whether they 
could not be influenced, and to find who were 
most worth helping; then they were put on 
probation or were dismissed for an indefin- 
ite time. It is unusual in the public schools 
for boys and girls above the primary grades 
to occupy the same class room. A few girls 
came to this room chiefly for a good time, 
and the older boys responded to the call. 
During the following week of probation one 
contrite. boy remarked lugubriously, “It 


- wasn’t like this before the girls came.” This 


was quite true with regard to this particular 
group of girls; but even before the girls 
were disposed of, the boys all settled back 
to their previous earnestness; and now a 
new comer, whether boy or girl, falls readily 
into the prevailing unconcern for anything 
but his or her own work. When children 
wish to consult one another about their 
work, they do so freely. If each child does 
his own thinking, there is no objection to 
their helping one another. Two boys, in the 
same class at school, make a point of sitting 
together in the study room, and hot whisper- 
ed arguments come from the pair. ‘‘You don’t 
understand; that ain’t what it means!” or, 
“No such thing! You don’t do it that way”; 
and when neither will give in, the teacher 
is appealed to. These two entered in the 
fall as aimless as most children are over 
their home study; now their concentration 
upon the matter in hand is seldom diverted. 

The demand for an opportunity to study 
is evidently a strong one; for in spite of the 
inefficient character of the furnishing of this 
room, its several inconveniences of approach, 
and the requirement that those who come 
must confine themselves to study, there is a 
considerable waiting list of children for 
whom there are no seats. A room for this 
purpose opened in a public school would 
appeal to a much wider circle, and would 
draw a large attendance. 


Neighborhood Work 


eee The annual meeting of the 
University University Settlement So- 
Settlement. ciety, New York, was held 


on Saturday, March 2. The meeting 
was notable because of the presence as 
speakers of Joseph H. Choate and Rob- 
ert Watchorn, commissioner of immi- 
gration, and of the reading of the twen- 
tieth annual report of Dr. Hamilton. The 
meeting was called to order by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of the society, who 
presided. The following were made members 
of the council: Franklin H. Giddings, Sam- 
uel Thorne, jr., Frank J. Goodenow, Robert 
G. Mead. The first of the three speakers 
was James B. Reynolds, former head worker 
of the settlement, who pointed out some 
new avenues of work. He referred to Com- 
missioner Watchorn, the next speaker, as 
head worker in the biggest settlement of 
the country. Mr. Watchorn told of some of 
his experiences in his work and reminded 
his hearers that fully nine-tenths of the 
people with whom the settlement dealt were 
Jews. Mr. Choate spoke with feeling about 
the wisdom of displaying the American flag 
where the newcomers to the country could 
see it. Its meaning, he said, they under- 
stood long before they grasped the language. 
Mrs. Hewitt, vice-president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, declared that there was no need 
of being ashamed of one’s philanthropy. 
She referred to Miss Maynard’s return from 
her “sabbatical” year to push on the kin- 
dergarten work. The feature of Dr. Ham- 
ilton’s report as head worker was the recom- 
mendation of an endowment fund, to be 
known as the “permanent endowment 
fund.” During the year $2000 was given 
the society by the heirs of Mrs. Simon Borg. 
This, added to previous amounts available 
for endowment purposes, raises the total 
sum to $16,591. 


Whittier House, Jersey City, 
House, is in the midst of a two 
Jersey City. weeks’ house warming. A 
large four-story and a half club house has 
just been completed towards the build- 
ing of which every club has contributed. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary of the settlement 
sent out invitations for Monday afternoon 
and evening of February 11, on both of 
which occasions there were prominent speak- 
ers Dr. Jane Robbins represented the New 
York Settlement Association, Miss Crom- 
melin of Orange Valley Settlement, the New 
Jersey Association, Rev. Dr. Brett of Jersey 
City, Justice Fort of the supreme bench of 
New Jersey, and Rev. Allen McCurdy, an 
old-time resident of Whittier House, were 
the speakers. Nearly every evening since 
the eleventh some entertainment has been 
given. 
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Whittier 


In a small way, thirteen years ago, Miss 
Bradford made the beginning of the present 
large work. Starting in a room known as 
Whittier House office, the present house 174 
Grand St., Jersey City, was rented and final- 
ly purchased and three years ago the land 
adjacent to it was bought on which stands 
the new club house. One of the old houses 
is a mansion, built some fifty years ago by 
Mayor Clark of Jersey City. This house had 
never been out of the family until used by 
the settlement. Though large, it was found 
too small after the first year, and ever since 
another house has been used in conjunction 
with it. This same house will still be used 
for the residents and in it will be held many 
clubs and classes. 

In the new building on the lowest floor are 
the billiard room, smoking room, library, 
and a lawyer’s room which will probably be 
used as a branch of the State Legal Aid So- 
ciety. On another floor are reading room, 
club rooms, a kitchen for demonstration, 
and bath rooms. There are sleeping rooms, 
lockers, shower baths, and a club room. At 
the top of the building is a gymnasium 
which will also serve as an auditorium. 


New Jersey The New Jersey Association 


Neighborhood of Neighborhood Workers 
Workers. 


held its monthly meeting 
February 20, at Whittier House, Jersey 
City. The Secretary, Mr. Hall, spoke of the 


three bills which Mr. Alexander has present- 
ed to the state legislature,—one, to abolish 
night work in factories for all under sixteen 
years of age; the others to require seats for 
female employes in all mercantile houses, 
and to bring all mercantile houses under the 
factory laws. 

Miss Panayotova, a Bulgarian missionary 
at Ellis Island, told of some of her difficul- 
ties. She was greatly troubled a short time 
ago by the deportation of a large number of 
Bulgarians as contract labor, although she 
said they incriminated themselves through 
ignorance of the law, thinking, as any one 
might, that a government would prefer to re- 
ceive a foreigner who said he had somewhere 
to go and something to do, than one who 
had neither. The result of the deporting of 
these 300 Bulgarians has been the refusal, 
on the part of the Bulgarian government, to 
give passports any more to come to America. 

Carl Aronovici, a Roumanian doing some 
investigating for the Citizens’ Union of New 
York, stated that between 1890 and 
1900 there have come into this country 
1,300,000 Italians, but that when the census 
was taken in 1900 only an increase of 400,000 
was found. last year an increase of four- 
teen per cent in immigration appears in the 
statistics, while there was really only an ac- 
tual increase of from three to four per cent 
because so many had come a second time, 
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The growth of the work of 
this settlement among its 
Mexican, ©lavonian and Ital- 
ian neighbors makes a resident head-worker 
necessary. It is remarkable that for thir- 
teen years such civic service as has been 
rendered there has been achieved by a 
group of non-residents with the help of a 
very few resident workers and they chiefly 
engaged in arduous district nursing. To- 
gether, however, they have done much to 
initiate and develop the movements for the 
juvenile court, public play-grounds, housing 
laws, manual training and domestic science 
in public schools, and the opening 0. public 
night schools. 

The coming of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. 
Gordon from Chicago Commons promises 
a great advance in the settlement work, 
especially for the immediate neighborhood. 
Their rare capacity and success in the social 
use of music have been demonstrated for 
the past five years at Chicago Commons. 
There is a wide field for it among the music- 
loving peoples near the Los Angeles settle- 
ment house. Through the attractions of 
song and instrumental music, and the gym- 
nasium, which is being struggled for, it 
is expected that many of the homeless young 
workingmen will be allied with the settle- 
ment and with one another. Under Mr. 
Gordon’s leadership both the resident and 
non-resident force will be greatly strength- 
ened. His loss is keenly felt in Chicago, 
where three settlements and an independent 
shop club at a great manufacturing plant 
shared his expert musical work and rare 
social spirit. 


Los Angeles 
Settlement. 


Northwestern Northwestern University Set- 
University tlement, Chicago, has_ se- 
Settlement. cyred a new head resident 
in Miss Irene Osgood, who will begin her 
work on April first. For the past year Miss 
Osgood has been in residence at tne Uni- 
versity Settlement, Milwaukee, as holder of 
a fellowship of the sociological department 
of the University of Wisconsin, and, under 
the direction of Professors Hly and Com- 
mons, has made special investigation of the 
conditions under which women work in Mil- 
waukee. She was among those who engaged 
in the San Francisco relief work. 


Among the more popular fea- 


Roadside 
House, tures of the new settlement 
Des Moines- house, which Roadside Set- 


tlement opened last June, is a public laun- 
dry. This has been increasingly used 
through the cold weather of this winter. 
Equipped with hot and cold water, station- 
ary tubs and a steam drier, it is established 
for the use of women who find it incon- 
venient for lack of space or other reasons 
to do their washing at home, and offers 
cheap and convenient facilities. Five cents 
an hour is the fee charged. A plan has 
been under way to establish a class in fine 
washing and ironing under an experienced 
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teacher. The fee for six lessons is fifty 
cents, and the settlement will undertake to 
supply work for holders of the certificate 
which will be given those who satisfactorily 
complete the course. 


Desgaing The University Settlement, 
the Obliga- New York, has inaugurated 


Citizenship. @0 interesting course on 
America and the obligations of citizenship 
for boys of fourteen to fifteen years of age. 
During the first part of the work the scenic 
and economic aspects of the country were 
brought out through lectures and stereopti- 
con pictures. Rev. J. J. Lewis described 
his travels over the mountains. Louis Mar- 
giola of the United States Bureau of For- 
estry told about what is being done to pre- 
serve our forests. Dr. E. O. Hovey of the 
American Museum of Natural History, spoke 
on mineral resources and W. J. Spellman on 
agriculture. Rev. R. A. Levy told how the © 
Jews are succeeding as farmers. 

The second course is descriptive of the po- 
litical organization of the nation, state and 
local government, and the last is on social 
ethics or the responsibility of the citizen. 
The class consists of about 200 boys. 


The hard-worked force of 
twenty residents has been 
greatly reinforced by the ac- 
cession of Allen T,. Burns. His intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with industrial condi- 
tions and classes, together with his academic 
discipline, qualify him to increase the civic 
and educational usefulness of this settlement. 
Its support of the Institute for Social Science 
opens a wide opportunity for training men 
and women in many lines of social science. 
Miss Amalie Hofer, until recently editor of 
The Kindergarten Magazine, has also entered 
residence, to share the directorship of 
the Pestalozzi-Frobel Kindergarten Training 
School connected with Chicago Commons. 
The warden is serving in the Charter Con- 
vention of the city of Chicago as chairman 
of the committee on public education and as 
a director of the Chicago Public Library. He 
has also recently been chosen president of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, but ac- 
cepted only the acting presidency. The 
building indebtedness has been cancelled and 
after ten years of hard struggle the $70,000 
building plant of Chicago Commons stands 
free and filled to overflowing with the very 
cosmopolitan life of the greatest family ward 
in Chicago. 


Chicago 
Commons. 


The College Settlement, New 


College 
Settlement, York, is giving special atten- 
New York. tion to the street cleaning 


problem. Two blocks on Ludlow street 
were chosen as in particular need. The 
commissioner of street cleaning agreed to 
make the hour of collection earlier; that is, 
before 12 o’clock. Practically every family 
in the two bloeks was visited with most sat- 
isfactory results. 


Neighborhood Work 


Boston The settlement houses in the 
See cmnae south end of Boston had 


formed a south-end league. 
The houses already in the league are the El- 
lis Memorial Dennison House, Hale House 
and Lincoln House. Its purpose is to bring 
together in a social way the young men and 
women of the various houses in the league; 
each house has representatives on the 
league’s board of directors. 


The neighborhood work has been under- 
taken through two organizations. The Lin- 
coln House advisory council is made up of 
delegates from all older clubs, whose influ- 
ence reaches back through all the ramifica- 
tions of house membership. The council 
meets with the board of directors to discuss 
the work of the house and its policy. The 
second organization, composed of older house 
members, twenty-one and over, organized for 
neighborhood work, is the graduate club 
Every member gives a part of his time to 
the work of the house and contributes to 
its financial support. They also lead clubs, 
Keep the house open on Sunday afternoons, 
conduct a series of Sunday afternoon lec- 
tures for men, share in the duties of house 
hospitalities at large entertainments and set 
a standard toward which the Lincoln House 
boys clubs strive. 

Much volunteer work is done in and about 
the house by the children. They “tend the 
front door,” are captains in groups in the 
gymnasium, shovel the snow, water the flow- 
ers and help the little boys in the playroom. 
A “record” is necessary for membership in 
the Graduate Club. 


The Frances E. Willard Settlement, hav- 
ing outgrown three successive quarters in 
the west end of Boston, finds in the passing 
out of St. Andrew’s church—a strictly re- 
ligious institution—the broader opportunity 
for which the settlement stands. The larger 
buildings will be used for a young women’s 
home and more extended settlement activi- 
ties; while the church building itself bearing 
the name of “Philips Brooks Hall,” will in 
the future be open for lectures and popular 
gatherings, thus meeting the more cosmopol- 
itan demands of the neighborhood. The 
coming of the Settlement into the new quar- 
ters in this way “unites the work and 
thought of the two most noted and beloved 
humanitarian leaders, Philips Brooks and 
Frances Willard.” 


Cambridge House reports its 


London 
Settlement work with the unemployed. 
Notes. One of the main features of 


the work has been the great advance made 
in the organization of the Federation of 
Workmen’s Clubs in Southeast London, to 
study the industrial and economic situation. 
Under the unemployed workmen’s act the 
distress committee chose Cambridge House 
as the center of one of the largest and poor- 
est districts for the distribution of relief 
and employment, “The rush for relief was 
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overwhelming, and the investigating visits 
into the homes brought us face to face with 
desperate suffering.” 


The burden of the unemployed rests heav- 
ily on Mansfield House as it seems to on 
every London settlement. “We are facing 
to-day, and every day this winter, the same 
old problem of unemployment and poverty— 
little children without proper food or cloth- 
ing, unhealthy conditions of life for men 
and women.” The settlement has done much 
to arouse public opinion and especially to 
down the old belief that the unemployed do 
not really want work. “Let the doubters live 
here in Canning Town for a week and see.” 
Several meetings have been held, the speak- 
ers calling for more legislative assistance 
through the unemployed workmen’s act. The 
settlement has asked for the use of unused 
land for the unemployed. The free church 
ministers, together with all the East Side 
settlements,- are urging the government to 
make larger grants to distressed districts 
and to start some national employment 
scheme. The Mansfield House Civic Union, 
composed of several Canning Town working- 
men’s clubs, at a recent monthly meeting, 
discussed the housing problem. ‘The build- 
ing by-laws of the city of London are the 
same as those made in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, so that the final remedy for overcrowd- 
ing involves a change in the land tenure 
system and a new indusrial organization.” 


The Wave Lodging House, run by Mans- 
field House, has had to drop the price of 
its transients’ beds, so great is the poverty 
in the district. The Wave is open day and 
night, its fires are always burning, and the 
neighborhood women, too poor to buy coal 
or wood, are welcome to prepare their meals 
here. Cooking utensils are rented out to 
the neighbors. It is in this cheap lodging 
house that the settlement really touches the 
commonly called “submerged” class. A coal 
club numbers 700 members. All summer 
they save toward their winter fires and by 
their co-operation, members get their coal at 
wholesale prices, at an average saving of 
about 15% to 20% per member. The letter 
club, composed of little girls and boys of 
the settlement, sends letters to the children 
in the hospitals or institutions. The names 
of the children who wish letters are sent by 
the nurses and attendants to the settlement, 
and after an epistolary acquaintance come 
the visits when the patient is brought home, 
or when the institution has its “reception” 
day. The poor man’s lawyer settled 1,732 
cases during the year. An analysis of some 
of these is interesting. 

182 were disputes between landlord and 
tenant. 

114 deals with cases under the Employers’ 
Liability and Workman’s Compensation Act. 

146 disputes arising between employer and 
employe. 

157 accidents. 
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Notes 


Colonizing British Children in Canada.— 
In a return prepared for the Ontario Legis- 
lature by J. J. Kelso, superintendent of the 
children’s department, it is stated that dur- 
ing the year 1906 a total of 2243 boys and 
girls were brought from Great Britain and 
settled in foster-homes and situations in 
that province. There are ten agencies en- 
gaged in this work and they have the official 
sanction of the government. 


Maternity Ward in Beth-Israel Hospital.— 
A maternity ward with fifty beds will soon 
be opened by Beth-Israel Hospital, New 
York. This has been felt to be an ur- 
gent need of the East Side for some time, 
but lack of funds and room have prevented 
its introduction until a recent re-modeling 
of the building made it possible. 


Superintendent of Day Nursery, Newark.— 
Miss Janice Reed has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Day Nursery in Newark, N. 
J.; she also has charge of the neighborhood 
work. She succeeds Miss Adele Guttman. 
Miss Reed was active in C. O. S. work in 
Worcester, Mass. She is a sister of Miss 
Anna Reed, assistant at Columbian Council 
Settlement in Pittsburg. 


Catholic Probation League, New York.— 
Harly last month the Catholic Probation Lea- 
gue was organized in New York city to co- 
operate with’ the managers of such public 
institutions as the New York City Reforma- 
tory and the House of Refuge. These in- 
stitutions are now visited once a week by 
members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
in the interests of the Catholic inmates, 
but more systematic work is considered nec- 
essary. <A special effort will be made to 
find suitable employment and homes for 
boys who are without respectable friends, 
and whose conduct shows that they are 
anxious to reform. The field is a very wide 
one and the scope of the work may be ex- 
tended so as to include boys discharged from 
the Catholic Protectory and other similar in- 
stitutions. Among the incorporators of the 
league are Thomas M. Mulry, Michael J. 
Scanlon, Charles F. McKenna, Dennis J. 
Garrity, Rev. Dr. William J. White and Rev. 
Dennis J. McMahon. 


The Jewish Industrial Removal Office — 
During the year 1906 the Jewish Industrial 
Removal Office removed 6,922 persons from 
New York to all parts of the country, mak- 
ing the total number of. persons removed 
since the beginning of the work, 29,513. The 
number for this year exceeds that of last 
year by 917. The cities and towns to which 
these people were sent number 388. Some of 
them are situated near Canada, and some as 
far West as the Pacific Coast and as far south 
as the Mexican border. Of the total num- 
ber sent 3,668 were men, 3,259 women and 
children, of whom 3,863 went in 1027 family 
groups. Of the number who were removed, 
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4461 were in this country less than two years 


at the time they were sent out. 


Plays and Entertainments for Setile- 
ments.—The workers at Prospect House, 
Yonkers, N. Y., who undertook to prepare a 
volume of children’s plays for use in settle- 
ments, and to compile a much-needed biblio- 
graphy, announce that they expect to be in a 
position to publish a partial bibliography of 
accessible plays in a few weeks, through the 
medium of CHARITIES AND THE CoMMoNs. In 
a large number of children’s plays it has 
not been easy to find suitable ones for 
settlement purposes, and readers possessing 
any information on the subject, especially 
those under whose direction such plays have 
been given, are asked to co-operate in the 


work by sending all such information to — 


Prospect House. Several literary persons as- 


sociated with social settlement work are at 
work dramatizing stories into simple plays. 
These will be tried out and, if found suit- 
able, issued in book form as cheaply as pos- i 
sible. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Spring Courses Open April 1, 
4.30 P.M., for Twelve Weeks. 
at 51 La Salle Street. 


Mondays. Educational and Social work in 
ce Conducted by Miss Diana Hirschler and 
others. 


Tuesdays. Educational and Institutional 
Philanthrophy: Conducted by Prof. Graham 
Taylor and others. 


Wednesdays. Juvenile Delinquency; Care 
of Court Wards; Compulsory Education: Co- 
operating Agencies: Conducted by Chief Pro- 
bation Ofticer HW. Thurston; W. L. Bodine, 
Superintendent of Compulsory Education; 
Beane: Davies, Chief Factory Re se and 
others 


Opportunities for obscsvetton, in- 
spection and practice wor 


Tuition: $5.00 per course; 
$10.00 for three courses. 


Inquire of the Director, 


Prof. GRAHAM TAYLOR, 
18O Grand Ave., - Chicago. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 

er month is made for uniforms and books. 
‘or information address. 
Superintendent Schoo! of Nurses, 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 


Cherry Street, New York City. 


